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BAPTISM OF CHRIST 
STYLE OF VEIT STOSS, NUREMBERG SCHOOL 

RECENT ACCESSIONS 



A RELIEF IN THE STYLE OF 
VEIT STOSS — The three great- 
est names among the sculptors of 
the Nuremberg School are, as is 
generally known, Peter Vischer, Adam 
Kraft, and Veit Stoss. Vischer was pri- 
marily a sculptor of bronze, Kraft executed 
his most important works in stone, and 
Stoss used chiefly wood, although each of 
them was versatile enough to work occa- 
sionally in other materials. To a certain 
degree the medium which each preferred 
corresponded to his style, Vischer being 
fond of solid, sharply outlined figures, 
Kraft working his quieter compositions 



with a softer technique, while Stoss needed 
the most flexible material for his pass- 
ionate, restless, and nervous groups. Stoss 
is perhaps the most characteristic rep- 
resentative of the curious transitional 
period between the Gothic and the Ren- 
aissance, when Gothic art seems to have 
lost all balance and sweetness and to have 
substituted, in compositions overcrowded 
with motives partly in the old conventional 
style and partly of wildly naturalistic 
character, a fanatical and excited expres- 
sion as a covering for a lack of the simple 
religious feeling of earlier periods. It was 
a generation dissatisfied with the medieval 
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religious ideas and yet scarcely daring to 
go the new way of bold individualism. 

The restlessness in the composition of 
Veit Stoss is in accord with his manner of 
living. He went early in life from Nurem- 
berg to Cracow where his wild art fas- 
cinated the excitable Poles; on his return 
from Poland he at once got into trouble with 
the magistracy of his native city, then fled 
to avoid a charge of forgery, was forced 
back again and made to swear that he 
would remain, broke his word, escaped 
once more, and started his wandering 
again, to prove himself everywhere an 
artist most difficult to deal with. 

The relief recently purchased by the 
Museum comes from one of the churches 
in Cracow, where the most important works 
of Stoss are preserved. It represents 
the Baptism of Christ, in a composition 
familiar to art since the beginning of the 
Christian era: Christ standing in the 
middle of a river with Saint John on the 
left bank in an attitude of benediction, 
and an angel on the right holding the 
Redeemer's garments. Veit Stoss' treat- 
ment of the theme is unusual in that there 
is only one angel instead of the convention- 
al two, a liberty which the artist very 
likely took in the interest of the symmetry 
of his composition, while a curious anach- 
ronistic motive is the Bible which Saint 
John holds in his left hand. The group- 
ing and the characterization of the three 
figures are naturally the artist's own 
work independent of tradition. 

Without having seen the altar shrines 
by Veit Stoss in Cracow it is difficult to 
attribute the piece to him with certainty, 
for Stoss after quitting the city left his 
studio to a number of pupils, among them 
his own son Stanislaus Stoss, who worked 
so much in his father's manner that up 
to the present it has not been possible to 
separate their productions. There are, 
however, many indications in our relief of 
the style of Veit Stoss. The long, ascetic 
face of Christ, the broad forehead, the 
meagre body, and the nervous hands 
with the clearly defined veins, belong 
to a type frequently found in Veit 
Stoss' compositions. He was fond, too, 
of contrasting sweet, calm figures with 



rough, barbaric types just as in our relief, 
the quiet angel in his golden alb on the 
one side, with his naively haughty ex- 
pression, is contrasted with the coarsely 
dressed Saint John on the other, with his 
worn face and his wild flying hair. The 
rather Polish appearance of the type may 
well be explained by the influence of the 
surroundings in which the artist lived, an 
influence which has been traced also in 
other works. The whirlwind of lines, 
especially in the folds of the draperies and 
costumes, which is generally present in 
Veit Stoss' sculptures, is less marked here, 
probably because the subject scarcely 
allowed of great movement. The ten- 
dency towards such movement, however, 
can be felt in the blowing of the garment 
held in the hands of the angel, and in the 
twisted linen around the loins of Christ, 
while the waves seem to be caught by a 
wind which drives them to the bank. It 
is interesting to note how skillfully the 
converging lines of the water, of the gar- 
ments, and of the river banks emphasize 
and accent the central figure of Christ. 
Fifteenth century sculptures are rarely 
found so well preserved as this with its old 
color wholly free from modern retouching. 
The original method of production was 
elaborate, the carved wood being first 
covered with cloth over which a white 
gesso was laid, which in turn received the 
colors and the gold. Apart from the gold, 
which is richly used on the draperies and 
the wings of the angel, the colors are 
neutral, the background being brownish, 
the coat of Saint John gray; the only vivid 
spot in the composition is the bright red 
of the book. W.R.V. 

Silver from Spain and Portugal — 
There is an abundance of plate to be found 
in Spain and Portugal, and as the art of 
the two kingdoms has been closely allied, 
it is not to be wondered at that the work- 
manship of each country possesses similar 
characteristics. 

We have recently received a number of 
pieces of church silver representing the 
work of these nations in this branch of art. 
A crucifix and six candlesticks, rococo in 
style, were made in Lisbon, in the late 
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eighteenth century. A silver plaque, 
which was used on the altar in the canon 
of the mass, and which is a rare specimen, 
is of the eighteenth century. A large 
silver-gilt chalice with bells, with two 
others of silver-gilt, Renaissance, and a 
small silver one, Gothic, are Spanish, 
early seventeenth century; while a silver- 
gilt monstrance, Renaissance, with chalice 
as a base, slightly rococo in style, is 
Spanish, early seventeenth century. A 
silver-gilt ciborium, Renaissance, is Port- 
uguese, and is dated 1789; an incense boat, 
rococo, of Oporto, is of the late eighteenth 
century; a censer of the late Renaissance 
period, was made at Vienna, and is dated 
1 78 1. A reliquary cross, silver-gilt, Ren- 
aissance, was made in Spain in the early 
seventeenth century; while the reliquary 
in the shape of a hand is Portuguese, of the 
eighteenth century. Of the crowns, the 
large one, gilt and jeweled, is for the Bles- 
sed Virgin Mary; the smaller one, silver 
and jeweled, is for the Holy Child; they 
are both Portuguese of the eighteenth 
century. 

We have also received some interesting 
domestic pieces. A silver-gilt dish, Span- 
ish, chased all over with foliage and an- 
imals, of the sixteenth century, is a very 
fine specimen. A parcel-gilt Spanish tazza 
may be dated about 1610, and a large 
silver Portuguese tazza, chased with a 
large foliated pattern, belongs to the late 
seventeenth century. A basin and ewer, 
Spanish, of the eighteenth century, has 
applied panels; this was taken at the 
storming of Saint Sebastian. A plain 
silver basin and ewer, Lisbon, are of the 
late eighteenth century; a large dish with 
radiating rays, made at Oporto, is also of 
the eighteenth century. Among the other 
objects are a large filigree basket, Spanish, 
eighteenth century, a helmet-shaped ewer, 
Portuguese, late eighteenth century, and 
a creamer and sugar bowl, Lisbon. An 
engraved bowl of the late eighteenth 
century comes from Portugal. An oval 



covered vase is from Oporto, eighteenth 
century. A perfume burner, pierced, and 
a snuffer and tray with gallery are from 
Lisbon, late eighteenth century. Two tea- 
pots and two coffee-pots are after London 
models of the late eighteenth century, while 
the candelabra with three branches, fluted, 
and a pair of candlesticks, fluted, are all 
from Portugal, and date from the eighteenth 
century. J. H. B. 

English Pottery — Among the pur- 
chases exhibited in the Room of Recent 
Accessions this month are sixteen pieces 
of English pottery ranging in date from the 
later years of the seventeenth century to 
the first of the nineteenth. There are two 
excellent figure groups, one in the style of 
Ralph Wood, a number of examples of 
Whieldon ware, and various "solid agate" 
specimens. Three of the pieces are of the 
variety known as slip-decorated ware, and 
represent the earliest and one of the most 
characteristic developments of English 
pottery. The Museum has heretofore 
owned no examples of this ware. The 
most noteworthy piece is a large octagonal 
plate of the kind generally thought to have 
been produced in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century at Cockpit Hill, 
Derbyshire, although it is possible that 
northern Staffordshire was the place of 
manufacture. Dishes of this variety are 
supposed to have been made in moulds 
which left the outline of the conventional 
ornament in slight relief; this was filled in 
afterwards with a thin wash of colored clay 
known as "slip" in a process approximat- 
ing and possibly suggested by that of the 
medieval makers of floor tiles. An adapt- 
ed fleur-de-lis is the main decorative 
motive of the Museum's plate, which is 
also inscribed with the initials S. E. The 
piece is not dated, as many specimens of 
this ware are, but was probably made 
about 1680. Two almost identical plates 
are figured by Mr. Charles J. Lomax in his 
work on Old English Pottery. D. F. 
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